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ABSTBACT 

Existing models for explaining individual educational 
attainment have not been particularly useful for explanations of the 
high dropout rate for black youths* This study employes a status 
attainment approach in analyzing the school dropout proble^a, using 
data from disadvantaged black youth who were enrolled in 1979 in a 
targeted job placeBent program funded by The Comprehensive Employment: 
Training Act* The analysis shows that the school dropout rate among 
black youth in the program is related to family residential 
instability. In addition, 5t shows thc^t dropouts tend to come from 
larger families than do high school graduates. Only weak 
relationships of parents education and youth aspirations with dropout 
rates are evidenced, (Author/APM) 
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4 

This paper is a s^jmrnary of p^rt of the research and evaluation rc-isults 
from James H- Dowry ^ Associates sf:udy of the Youth I^mployment Program (YEP) 
which is operated by the A. Philip Randolph EducatioraX Fund. The over- 
all study was concerned with the relat:ionship between school outconios* parti-- 
cipation in YEP, and employment following participation in the i'^rocjram. The 
research in this Paper addresses throe questions: 

1) What are the differences between characteristics of 
black youth who have dropped out of school and those 
who have graduated? 

2) vJhat are the factors related to black youth leaving 
school? 

3) How do the data on the YEP youth add to our understanding 
of the school -to- work transition? 

The analyses are based on data from personal interview with about 200 
black youth that were enrolled in YEP in 1979- The analyses arc descriptive 
and the findings exploratory. The research is intended to enlarge our under- 
standing of the process by which disadvantaged black yo\ith either ^ - ^h high 
school or leave school prior to graduation, 

STATUS ATTAINMENT RESEAPCH 

Research on the process of education and occupation attainmen* has been a 
major focus of social sciencists in *:he fields of education/ sociology, and 
economics over the lasn several decades. The relationships between students' 
socio-^economic background and their le .el of schooling and {subsequent occupation 
has been an ituportant area of social research since the 1940' s (See, for e:^a^tlr)le, 
Warner, W-L, and Lunt, 1942; Hollingshead, 1949) • llcfwover, with the funding of 
large-scale national longitudinal tujrveys, the develop^ it of sophisticated 



com£jutGr to tho c^.^cial sciences, more complex n^cnlols for t.*xplainin9 i^Ludont*s 

educational and ctjr<:?er outcon^es were (3ove}oped. 

Tn the early lOoO^Si sevc^ral major studies established the basis for 

devG 10[.mo!it of multivariate^ s^tcitus <^ittAiMncnt models j 

• The longitudinal study of Wisconsin High Sr:hool Seniors \951 
bog jn t>y J^ewell, Haller, Duncan, and others/ led to a 
inulci-stag^ model for explaining college enrollment/ 

^jrao ion, :ind, later, occupat ional attainment • 
The "wi-^consin mo^lel" added social psychological vari^ 
ablcs to the und;>rstanding of status attainment, "Signi- 
ficant others influence," "Education aspirations," and 
"Ot^cupational aspirations" were found to have independent 
ef:ects as intervening variable's in the model, 

• Blau and Duncan's res^earch on The American Oocupa t ion 
Stru cture (19G7) provided a method of explaining 
occupational status based on multi-variate analyses 
of a wide range of demographic and family background 
characteristics . 

• A national longitudinal study of education achievement 

and attaimrent and occupational attainment, calle^d "Project 
talent," vjds funded by the Federal Government in 1965, 
7'he purp^ose of the study was to determine the long-term 
relationship between high school education, post-high 
'ichool education, career employment • 

Those large survey an(^ data analysis pitnciios tended to $;et the standard for 
research stu(?ies on the relationship of students' and characteristics to educa- 
tion and occiipatlonal outcomes, * 

The devolopment of multivariate, caeiual models for explaining educational 
and occupational attainment has resulted in better overall understanding of 
the specific factors that load to a student completing ^ particular level of 
schooling, Howeveii the voluminous number of studies using the status attainment 
models have tended to ho concerned vith specification of tho relative 



* Ceveral o::her major federally- funded national survey projects have added to 
the data :>ase for research and analyj^is o^ the ?;tatus cittainment process, 
^uch as tac Y-^uth in Transition study (institute for Social Research University 
of Michigan) and the National Longitudinal Survev ot' the Class of 1972 (NCES) , 



n^ir-ort.mco of factoti V)\Pit ^.^xpUiUi hMjher r^Jiicition tjL tni i nj[n 'jit , such us c-ujung 
a colletje degree, and higher occupational status ^nd income. Some of the 
5urv data used in status attainment types of analyses have not included 
youth who dropped out of high school (National Loikj itudi nal Survey, 1972; 
Duncan, Hallery and Portes, 1068). Other studies, although they include 
d.ita frorti a rtindom sample of all high school students, tend to have more 
ctjmplete follow-up d^ta on succoi^sful stu^3cnts ^:ind/or tend to "ocus their 
analyses on explanations of nigh education and status attainment (e.g. Craln 
and Mahard, 1978; Pcitzes ^'^nd .Mutran, 1980). There are relatively fow specific 
analyses using a sub-sample of youth which have had low education attjiniTient . 

A second weakness of the status att^litment models is in explaining 
education and occupation outcomes fo^ minority and OLher disadvantaged youth. 
The models do not explain variation in education level and occupation for 
blacks as well as they do fcr whites. The analysis of the data from the 
Equality in Educational Oi>portunity study (1965) in the original "Coleman 
rej>ort," and subse'^^uent analyses , showed that when the equation for predicting 
white students* education achievement was fitted to black youth there vas less 
explanatory power (Harvard Education Review, 1969). Jencks (1972) found that 
the multi-stage model u^^ed in their re-analysis of occupation and income attain- 
ment in the U.S. had significantly lower predictive capacity when it was used 
with blacks only. Analysis of the educational ^nd status attainment of the 
general American population does not lend itself to explaining the relative 
failure/success of minorities in the education and occupation systems. 

The development of the status attainment models for explaining education 
outcomes has also not facilitated research or* the specific problem of school 
dropout rates in many school systems, pirtic larly in lar>:je urban syjjtems. 
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The loiig-l^^Tm ^ori .^^i^nce^^ of <li ^^pm/j o^it or Ij- hitj out." imt 't]->o not 

boon a majoi ccnc.-tn of arkily:^?os in Oio status *U tai Mnf-'nt lit<^rature, 

Tho growing concern with tht^ jiif^h ritos of youth un^ynfjloyinont within the 
last suvoral yoars has re^^ultod in rr^ore .itrnTjtion Lt^iij<j dirL^ctijO towards iUL>earch 
on the Causes .md 'vorii^oquoncos of dropj['Ujq out of high school. The Fu-^leral 
Goveir nr^^ont has fMuaod s ;v<.-ral major efforts to ^^urvcy hi^jh :>chool cUopo^Jits. 
ThQ JlaUon.^l Cc>ntei: for Kdutjation Stitistics has conducU'd a ^^urvcy 
of the ch.it actor i<=it ics of ^rh^x^I dropouts by ^lato Gir^ce tho mid-iyVO's. NCIJS 
has'al^o includod coMoction of data on high school dropouts in tho NatLon^l 
Lonuitudinal Survey of tht> High School Class of 3978, 

A second major thrust of the Federal Government into iricreasing research 
on school drot^outs has been inride in the Youth Aitiemlmoiits to CBTA (1977). By 
fundiag demonstration programs and research that address the oroblein of youth 
unemployment .ind school-to-work transition, Concjress and the Derartment of Labor 
ha^^e stimulated in*-evest in roc^earch and ^malysis on school drorouts and the 
effects that leaving school has on youth part i cii.^at ion i?^ the labor market. 
Several na^or national longitudinal studies of dis^^dvantaged youth and their 
school and job outcomes have been ii^suituted througa riOLy e.g. the National 
Longitudinal Study and the Current Labor I^arket "^jrvey, .In addition, a number 
of smaller-scale studies on the problems .elated to disadvantaged and minority 
yojtb finishing school and obtaining career employment have been supported 
through the Department of Labor, 

RESEARCH UNDER VED9P 



The main outcome of VEDPA (Youth Employment Deinon^stration Projects Act) has 
been to create and fund demonstration programs and projects for testing methods 
of a) ini.'ioasing the ^^.chool retention of di-.advantaged youth, b) providing youth with 
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job tr.jiiniuj, rinJt c) ini-iu^'njq r he iranjUuMi f t i ,n ^jI - 1 < -v^Ji k , The* D ririintiit 
of Ldbor - Office of Yo^jth Prc'fji.ims hns hcon rosponsiblo for che rV-voloi^in-jnt 
of knowledye in the'^^o arOc.s throofjh ro!^oavch on iho categorically ruri;.^od 
pro<jrojns (VBTP and YCCIP) *:ind who i^rojoc^^s croatod with di scr*'*tionary funds. 
The Youth Inconfcive Fi^titlomont Pilot Pjojocts (YTBPP) are r.roviding a massive 
extjorimont on the effr^ct^ of cjuarrmtood jobs on youth ^cliool urorx^ut ratos, 
returning youth to education, and sxibsoqucnt full-time ci:>ployment following 
hifjh ^ichool. How i^ro£jr*,:m designs are being tostod for ificjf.^d^^ing einployincnt 
of youth in the private sc^utor, creating jobs through youth ontorpri^^r^s , and 
improvincj training and job development services foj students. 

Another approach that the Departinfjit of Labor bas taken in dovoloping 
knowledge on efrt!Ctivo approaches to improving the school-work linkagi^s is 
to fund projects that are designed to arldress the noeds of specific target 
grou^^S/ e,g, handicapped, offenders^ cind minorities. One of the demofrstrat lOn 
t";rojccts funclod to test methods of serving tv^rnet groups is the Youth Rrnploy- 
ment Program (yp:p) operated by the A, Philip F\ndolph t:dLicat ional Fund. 

THE APREF YOUTH CMPLOYME^T P ROGRAJ^ 

The A* Philip Randolph Education Fund contracted With the Department of 
Labor to operate a demonstration program of training and job placement services 
for ouc"of "School nority youth* The program was developed out of the A. 
Philip Randolph Institute's recognition of the r;eed for increased local 
activity in urban areas to combat minority youth unemployment. Discretionary 
funds under YEDPA provided funding for the APREF model for assisting youth 
In finding employment in the private sector. 

During fhe first project year, 1978-79, the project was origiii^^itod in 
eiyht citj-cs wluch were selected upon the basis of havirjq ^^evcre minority 
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ch^iAor with oxtons ivu local nOLwOtks of ^up^ort. TJie ch^j'-jion APR c?h.M>i.r/rs 
wore active iii local union Icj^lorshin and cotild thus i^roviflc u^^sist^nct; Lo ihe 
[jK-.fjjTuiTi with 'fjb Jt_-vo lo^Jirt^-^nt , training, riiid pla.romont. The miiiority youth 
ii:^i_^m£iloyment r.'^te in the ui^jht original citiosy anci throe .id<:3 i t i ona] cities 
m the 1979-30 ';j<t'^nf1(>d program, ranyed I'-om 16 purs^^ont to 54 j^orc^.^ntr 
The AI^kEF ]^>r''>gram r^n-Tol bonig Ui^od in each iiite is b.i:-;C(i on; 

1) Outrc.icb and r^-^cruitmc^nt to un-^mploycd minority youth 

2} providing services such ab co^jni^el ing , orientation to the 
30b market, tutoring, interviewing and OED iraiinng; 

3) attempting to place the youth in full-time private sector 
jobs or referring them for fiirther G(3ucation or training 
services; and 

4) following up v;ith enrolloGS following termination. 

At the end of e first year of the program, 3,463 youth had been 
oiirollod and Tjrovjdod some t^ervices- /"onong the enrolloes, 737 entered full--time 
emi^loyiTient (which exceeded the initial goal Df 500 placements). J^px^roximatcly 
90 percent of tho enrolloos were out-'Of-school , uneniidoyed, youth between age 
16 and 21. All t.he enrollees came from famlies with incomes less than 70 
percent of the lower living standard income level (LLSIL) • 

In the second year of the APREF program, funding for a research and evalua- 
tion study was provided. James H- Lowry and Associates (JHLA) was selected by 
APREF and DOL as the research subcontractor. The research objectives and the 
design of the study wore jointly developed by YEP administrators and the res.^-^rch 
staff. 
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1) ^ix^o 1.ht> ro^jrOrjij for high Oi^onout : jtoi; -ji^^ng 

di :iadv.J^^^^c;Od minorlLy youth? i,o,. what di f forer^tiatos 
the youth who drop out of school from Lhoj^e who (jrddnato? 

2) wti^t i!ni>3c:t Ooes the VHP (operated by ApKl^;}-') >iave m 
improving participants' cli^nccs for fTill-time cmployKK-nt? 

The =^tatus attaii^munt model for e>n]aining educat'On and occupation outt^omes 

formed tho basis for hyjothosis Jevolcpincnt and variable snocif i cut ion • With 

r^^stC'Ct to addrcsi;ing the first rc-:;oarch objective - t-xplaiTnj>9 i^chool diofout 

ratos cxiYjVif- inincrity youth - the Te^^u^irch dcisign incladGd enaly/ciiKj the telation- 

ship of L.tjvoral participant characteristic variables to school fjraduation vs, 

dropping out, JHLA antirinated that at least thrG<' tyfies of vari^^blos ^jhould 

be considered: 

a) part ici pant family background, 

b) education and occupation a:;pirationsy ar^d 

c) school perfoiTT^ance and c^y.perioncfis • 

The research design called for collec.^tion of data on participant characteris- 
tics through individual interviews with a rei l^-'^^o^tati ve r^ample of YKP parti- 
cipant^i. "ik-terviews were conducted by JHTA staff with youth in five program 
cities, wh'ch were selected to provide a fair representation of all the program 
sites in terns of participant characteristics, city size, economic conditions, 
and geographic location. 

The plan for selecting re^^r>ondcnts was designed to i>rovidG a comparative 
analy.^is between participants with different types of experiences with YEP, 
The sample strata were based on program status and services rocoivod Uirough 
the t^rogram. The plan caMed for an e^v^al number of iiK^viduals from each of 
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thiL* five (ji'oups LQ t'.* intervio^'Od lu cit:h t Due to Imilsitions of t nnc 
ai:d funds, local VHP diit^ctors n^ssislod \n the ^elt^cJlio^ .jnd ciml.uctiriy of 
re^iorjdents . Iiiteiviews ware^ conUictcd at the V3:;P offices in e^^ch site< As 
a i^^jsult of thrjse f.tcLors, the cjroap of 212 rf-^Si:>oTiJents was not c^qually 
distributed across the sample str.^ta. 

The interview instrument w.^s desigrit^d by JHLA to minimizo the infoi"m^.=ition 
that wculd be obtainod in the course of one interview on the key study variables/ 
such as participant background/ attituaes, currer^t status/ and occupation and 
echicat ion aspirations. Since a longitudinal study \vOuld not be possible/ the 
qyostj onnai re was designed to include items that would provide for an analysis 
of the relationship between y.articipants past exi>eriences/ their current status 
and program experiences, and outcomes following the program, 

DESCRIPTION OF VARIABLES 

School d ro pout . The APREF TT>odeI vas designed to tartjet services to out-of- 
school youth. The total nurnber of program participants was comprised of 45 
percent high school dropouts. Thus, a major concern of the program administrators 
is how dropouts can be served through the progr^uns to prevent extending a "failure 
Cycle," Tne fact that there is a high percentage of dropouts among program 
participants, and iri the study sample, also provides an opportunity to study 
the problems of dropouts as youth who have not succeeded in the educational 
link of the status attainment process, APREF was also interested in collection 
of infoinnation on school dropouts in the program who have returned to school 
or to another educational setting. 

The item us^d to indicate school dropout status was, "Have you ever dj:opped 
out of school?" This measure provided data from all dropouts from any education 
system, including youth who dropped out, but ^subsequently furthered their ^-ducation. 



'n\e it<ms "Arc you cuirontly jn i^^liool?' and "Wlial is tlx; lutjh.jst tji ado yoil iiave 
completed?" wore u^^d to di^^Liiujuish dropout-r^^turnoos from among all dtOi>outLs. 

Fami l y baCr: q ro^jnd. Famxly background haia ccinsistcjitly boon shown to be 
ctroncjly reKitod to i^f:udon* educ.itional achievemont n^nd levol of attaijunonti 
A comj[x:^sitLe index of t;arents' nocio-oconomic ^ilatuiS ha^ yonorally bL,on used in 
the i^tatui^ att.unmL-nt lilc^r.^ture {Twoll ..ind .qhah, 1963; iMunor, 1971), The 
exix>ct:at ions; thai ^.^lerits liavo for rhitdvon has boon fou'id vo bo a s? ignj Cicant 
influence rjn att inmont (Korckoffr 1972). Tn research on tlie black r<iinily. a 
key question has been the relationship between family st.^bjlity and odut.*ation 
and occupation outcomes of children (staples, 19711 • Generally, it lia;r boen 
i'cund that st:ible family setting, even when ouq parent is absent, is an 
important factor in Promoting positive achievements of children in s^ichool. 

Three items were used indicators of the family background of YEP 
ipartlcipants : 

1) "wliere did you live before mo^^ing to this area?'* 
(different city, different state, have not lived 
in another city or state J 

2) "How often have you and your family moved in the 
past ten years?" 

3} How T,^any brothers and sisters do you have?" 

The first question ba^^ically addresses the geographic mobility of participant 

families. The s^ect^nd ciuestion, which addresses the extent to which the family 

has moved/ provides a measure of the degree of mobility within the corojTi\jnity 

thereby indicating the stability of the family. The number of times a family 

has moved may also be indicator of the relative family income since poorer 

families tend to move moro often (Blau and Duncan, 19C7) . 
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The thiid qu^^^^tion, rom in the ^-.\.'.o of the foinMVi Ivi'; \ i --w.^ly 
been found to be neq.jlivoly roUited to tYo ^^tatus attainmt*nt of cln Kh 
(StaploSi 1971), Siiice fomiliGS from lo\,ex' t;oc io-*.^(,^oiu:trTH'" bti<;kijrGuij^ls 
j^HJoially have <l1 <.}taier number of (.hildren^ this H^in may pni^rly rofl'^cL tli^.^ 
j^ocidl clci^s b:ickground of p^irticin^nts. Howover, bo<\iuGe the in(j<jmo rt^^utro- 
m^^nts for the nrotjraiT^ ^uoclude a wide rantjG of v^^ri^^ti^>^ bL'twoen the :;u(Ma1 
cla^^s L ;^^k^;Jrounds of c ipe^nts , analyzing family ^i^e and scli^^ol iviug 

in this ^;tudy is likely to provide a fairly ciccMrate m^7.^;?;ure of the ttue rx^la- 
tionshlp, i.c< the effects of 'iocir.l claims backyrotmd wiH be couLrolh.>d. 

^ ^"A^l' ^j? ^ 'I ' A key oxi->lan;itory variable in the stat\is atlaiiir^cnt 
models has been parents* education background. The edijcati..n level of 
parents has been demonstrated to have a strong indupr-^ndent effect on surr.o-j..] i 
variables in the model, and to be positively related to children's education 
attainment. The indicators of partents' education in this study are "hujlv^st 
level of udtjcat^cjn your father has completed'' and highest level of odijcation 
your mother has completed." We would expect that the higher the level of 
parents education, th^ lower the i^robcibili ty that participants will be ^^chool 
dropouts . 

Educat xonal fisnirat ioris > Research studies that have contrib^ited to the 
development of the status attainment model have most often found that the 
educational aspirations of students is an intervenjng variable in the ]>r£:>c.^t^ss , 
but that aspirations have an independent effect on the eventual level of 
attainment. That is, students with high educational goals more often have 
higher levels of attainment than students that have low education goals for 
thomselves. In the interviews, YEP participants were ash^d, "Do you plan to 
further your educj^tion some day?", and a <;:uccooaing qut^stion, "How far \r^ 
school do you plan to go?" We wo^ild expect that participants who }iavo <lroi pod 



out would have lower aspirations for furLhoriiig their education tluin high school 
graduates • 

CETa Experienc e* A large pr^rcontage of the participants enrolled in YEP 
have previously been enrolled in a local CETA program, APREF and DOL 
expressed an interest in det"ermning the consequences of participation in a 
CETA program for subsequent edu^^ation or employment, and particularly if CIi^TA 
enrollees leave the program prior to completion. The interview instrument 
included an of en-ended item on the respondent's experience with CETA programs. 
The responses were coded l>)f type of program in which participants were enrolled 
(job training, summer employment program). This item is designed to be used 
for descriptive analysis of the relationship between YEP participants' school 
outcomes; and their experiences in CETA programs. 

Occupational Aspirations, The occupational aspirations variable has been 
shown to have a ignificant role in explaining occupational attainment 
(Duncari* Haller, and Portes* 1968; Featherman, 1972) • Occupational aspirations 
are also related to education attainment — students who have higher career 
aspirations tend to do better in school and attain higher occupations (Sewell* 
Haller, and Ohlendorf, 1970; Picou and Carter, 1976), 

"> the study of YEP, the occupational aspiration variable was operat-ional- 
ized by the item^ "ijhat is your career goal?" It was hypothesized that school 
dropouts are less likely to have well-defined aspirations and would not indicate 
a career goal. The lack of goals would be related to their decision to leave 
school* Conversely high school graduates shoujd have occupational aspirations 
and career goals. 
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C HARACfERl STlCS OF THE SAiMPLE ! 

i 

As described above^ the plan for selecting sample participtintsi according | 
to specified sub-^samples was only partically fulfilled. The final sample is 
under -represented in the non-positive termination category and participants 
that have retained jobs over a longer period of time were not differentiated 
from recent placements. 

Exhibit 1 provides a breakdown of the final sample according to soveral parti- 
cipant and program status characteristics. The sample can be compared to the 
population of VKP participants that had been enrolled to the point in the 
1979 program year (June 1 - September 30) aL which the interviews were com- 
pleted. The data on all participants is from che APREF Quarterly Summary of 
Participant Characteristics, 

The data show that over these key indicators of the characteristics of 
participants, the sample is highly representative of the total YEP population, 
ThuSf even though there are limitations of sample size and the sample was not 
selected by a random method, the particip=ints interviewed are representative of 
the overall participant population. 

The distribution of the sample betwecr the five cities in the study and 
the corresponding numbers for the participant population in each city are 
shown in Exhibit 2, This table also provides a breakdown of the high school 
dropouts in the sample by city, which is of particular interest for this study. 
The table shows the breakdown of participants who have ever been school drop- 
outs by their current status, i,e, schc':>l attendee, high school graduate or 
dropout. The d^ta show that a total of 18 of the school dropouts have returned 
to school (high school, vocational school, or college) and were in school at 
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OF SAMPLE WITH YEP POPUI.ATTON (AS OF SEPTEMBBft 30, 1979) 



Total^ 
Sex 

Male 
Female 

Acje 

16-19 
20-21 
over 21 

Eauca t ion Sta t_us * 

High School Student 
H.S, Dropout 
H.S, Graduate 
Post H.S. Attonaee 

Et hn ic/Racial Group 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Program Status 

Nevr Enrol lee 
(first day) 

Placed 
Services 

Non-Positive Term 



SAMPLE 
212 (100%) 



115 (S4%) 
97 (46%) 



3 (1%) 

135 (64^^) 

58 (27%) 

16 (8%) 



17 (8%1 

93 (44%) 

74 (35^^) 

28 (13%) 



12 (6%) 
200 (54%) 
0 



38 

48 (23) 
116 
7 



POPULATION 
1713 (100%) 



897 (52%) 
816 (48%) 



27 (2%) 

948 (5S%) 

4S8 (55%) 

280 (27%) 



183 (11%) 
756 (44%) 
631 (37%) 
143 (8%) 



45 (3%) 
1647 ( 96%) 
19 (1%) 



INA 

290 (17ft) 
INA 
INA 



* Current education status at YEP enrollment. Thus, 93 youth enrollees in the 
sample had dropped out and not returned to education* 
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CITY 



DlS"n<iIUJriON OP FAKTiCII ANT SAMfM.E BY 
CITY AND BY NUMBER OF SCHOOL DROPOUTS 



'TOTAL 
rn SAMPLE 



TOTAL 
DROPOUTS 



PJb;TURNED 
TO SCHOOL 



GR\DUATED 
HIGH SCHOOL 



Baltimore 

Davenport 
(Quad Cities) 

Jackson, Miss. 

Jacksonville, Fla, 

Louisville 



56 
33 

SO 
41 

32 



18 

27 

47 

22 
10 



3 

3 
7 
1 



4 
1 

1 

3 
4 



TOa^AL 



212 



124 



18 



15 
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the time of the study interviews. FifLoen of the respondents that had dropped 
out at some time subsequently returned to high school and graduated or earned 
a general equivalency diploma. Thus / a total of 33 of the 124 YK? participants 
in the study sample (or 27 percent) that have aver dropped out have subsequently 
returned to some type of education system or program, 

R ESULTS 

The analysis of interview data to detentiine the relationships between 
parjticipant characteristic variables and school dropouts was conducted with 
a series of bivariate distribution tables. To accomplish our tasks/ the rela- 
tionship of each variable hypothesized cc: related to the dropout rate aiiK:>ng 
^EP participants was examined individually* The research design and analysis 
plan are based on an exploratory analysis of variables which have often been 
used in ststus attainment research. The analysis examines the applicability 
of these variables in explaining school dropout rates for minority and disad- 
vantaged youth in the YEE^, 

An initial descriptive analysis of school dropouts in YEP is provided by 
a breakdown of the dropouts' selx-reports of why they dropped out of school. 
The respondents were asked why they had dropped out of school at the time they 
did- Tlie categories of reasons ror dropping out are displayed in Exhibit 3, 
This exhibit includes both all participants that have ever dropped out and 
dropout -returnees , 

The responses to this open-ended question probably do not provide an 
indication of all the factors related to leaving schools or in many cases even 
th^ real reason for leaving* However, the data do provide a summary of the 
participants' views of why they left. With an isrue such as leaving school, 
there is veiy likely to l?e a number of interrelated factors in the decision, 
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PARTICIPANTS -SELF -RE PORTED ^>EASONS 



FOR DROPPING OUT OF SCHOOL 



Reason 


Total 








City 




Gchool 








Bait. 


DavenP. 


Jax, MS 


Jax, FL 


Louisv. ; 


returnees 


graduates 


Bored 


25 




3 


-'11 


3 


3 ' ■ 


3 


2 


Could not ^et along 


23 


f 


8 


9 


4 


1 [ 

r 


4 


0 


Personal reasons 


17 


2 


6 


8 


1 




0 


0 


Need a job 


17 


2 


7 


3 


3 


^ 

2 ; 


2 


0 


Pregnant 


15 


1 


1 


7 


5 


1 i 


5 


3 


Put out 


9 


2 


4 


2 


1 


1 
I 


1 


0 


Records problem 


7 


1 


0 


2 


4 


t 

0 1 


0 


0 


Babysitting 


4 


1 


0 


3 


^ 0 


0 1 


0 


0 


Bad grades 


4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


^ 


0 


0 


Transferred to 
night school or 
skills training 


2 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 

0 1 
-1 


0 


0 


TOTAL* 


123 


16 


31 


47 


22 


1 

i 

7 ! 


15 


5 



* The differences between the total number of responses and total responses, 
by city from the number of dropouts shown in Exhibit 2 is clue to five respon- 
dents not answering this question and four responsents <5iving two different 
reasons for dropping out. 
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In addition, for many dropouts th^ decision to leave is not a cle^ir-cut one 
made at one point in time. There is often an interaction process between 
the student, school, and/or family. For Cicample, nine respondents caid they 
were *'put out" of school* 

'^o self-reports data dejtKDnstrate that academic reasons for leaving school 
were cited by very few of the respondents. Almost half cf the students said they 
were either "bored" (23) or "could not get along*' (23), Another 17 students cited 
"personal reasons," Thus, a majority of the students cited reasons related 
more to their failure of adjustment to the school environment. Fifteen yo\jng 
women cited pregnancy, which may indicate the school^s unwillingness to allow 
students to stay in school, it could also indicate, being pregnant, these 
young women did not want to stay in school, or that pregnancy was the r^^ason 
ci'red. in^leaving when there were also others. The data on dropout returnees 
and graduates show that about half of the pregnant young women who left have 
eventually returned to complete their education. 

Only 17 of the dropouts said they left school because they needed ^ job. 
These results demonstrate that black youth are likely to leave school for 
behavorial and social reasons rather lihan for academic or economic reasons* 

Family Background 

The analysis of the relationship between the three indicators of family 
background and school dropouts are shown in Exhibits 4,5, and 6, The results 
demonstrate only very weak support for the hypothesis that family stability 
and characteristics of the YEP participants' families are related to whether 
or not they have finished school,* 



* The family background continues to be a factor for both dropouts and non- 
dropouts since over 90% of the participants still live with their parents 
(or parent) , 
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The bivariatG distribution of "where participants lived i:'roviou=;ly" and 
whether they dropped out or finished school is shown in Exhibit 4, Even 
though a higher proportion tlie geographically itvobile youth have dropped out 
the small number does not provide strong support for the initial hypothesis. 
It may be that a higher proportion of the youth who have moved to the city and 
dropped out find their way into the program. The data on these participants 
show that there is a tCindency for minority youth who are geographically mobile 
to have greater difficulties staying in school. 

Exhibit S provides the results from cross-tabulating the number of times 
a family has moved their residence in the last 10 years with school drop-out 
rates. The data show a strong positive relationship between the number of 
times a black youth's family has moved and the probability of the youth 
dropping out of school; 

a) forty^three percent of the participants whose fan^ily 
has never moved have dropped out at some timer 

b) si>;ty-four percent of participants whose family has 
moved ores were dropouts; and 

c) in seventy percent of families who noved two to four 
times/ the YEP participants dropped out of school. 

Although the total number of enrollaes who have moved over four times is small 

(total of 14 respondents) , the ratio of dropouts to non-dropouts continues to 

increase, 

A statistic that also shows the difference between families \^o have 
moved frequently trom those moving infrequently is the average number of moves 
by sub-group. The average number of family moves for the whole sample is 
1,S7, The average for families of dropouts is 1,92/ while the average move 
rate for participants who graduated from high school is 1,24, 
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jyj^jjL^^A jy. i^-g.ggg ^'^ . mobility at^^ 

PAI^TICIPANTS LEAVING SCHOOL 



Moved From 



Different City 

Different State 

, Other 

Have not moved from 
another city or state 

TOTAL 



yes 

16 
17 
5 
86 

124 



^c]joOl Dropout 
No 



5 
6 
4 
73 

88 



Tota 



21 (10%) 
23 (11%) 
9 (4%) 
159 (75%) 

212 
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AJiAi.vsTs or lA^wiiKS' i->r:vnrNcy or (Whi^-^.^c 

KKSIDKNCE AND PAH'JUCIPANTS LEAVING SCi^OOL 



Number of tim^s n^oved 
in the last 10 years 



Hone 
1 

5 of^inore 
Nt answer 
TOTAL 
MEAN 



Yes 



School Dropouts 
No 



35 (:43%) 

36 (64%) 
42 (70%) 

11 ItsV) 



124 (58%) 
1.92 



46 (^'7%) 
20 (36%) 
18 (30%) 
(21 V) 

88 '(4"2%T 
1.24 



Total 

81 

56 
60 

14 ' ^ " 

2T2 
I 1.57 



Chi-S^quare = 9,24 
(significance level = ,05) 



These analyses indicate that there is definitely a relationship between 
a frequent change of residence by a family and a lo^er probability of the 
children's chances of completing high school* It must be recalled, however? 
that this analysis is for a select sub-group of youth — predominantly 
economically disadvantaged black youth. There are several possible e:cplana- 
tions for these results. Certainly, one factor is the hypothesized <iffect of 
family stability on black student's educational attainment, Itie rate of moving 
is an indication of other kinds of disruptive factors in family life, other 
than simply the geographic movement within a city. It could al?o be argued 
that change of residence causes children to change schools more often* This 
factor may be important for poor minority youth's chances of success in school. 

The cross-tabulation of member of siblings by dropout rates which is dis- 
played in Exhibit 6 indicates that black youth from larger families have a 
higher probability of leaving school: • 

a) Only 32 percent of the sainple ps^rticipants who are either 
an only child or have one brother or sister have dropped 
out of school; 

b) participants with two or three siblings have dropped 
out at a rate of 41 percent which is below the average 
for all participants of 58 percent. 

Families with four or -jnore children show significantly higher dropout rates* 

Black youth from these families have at least a 65 percent probability of 

dropping out of school. 

The mean statistic for the dropout and non-dropout sub-samples clearly 

show the differences in family sizes. Dropouts have an average of 6,5 

brothers or sisters while non^dropouts have an average of four Hibiings, 



mM.Y^ IS OF i-y'-^l>Y_ SIZE^ AND 
PARTICIPANTS ).EAVING SCHOOL 



number of Siblings 



0-1 

2-3 

6-8 



■9 or n^ore 



TO'iAL 
MEAN 



Ves 

% 

16 (32%) 
20 (41%) 



30 (65%) 



35 (81%) 



School Dioix)ut 
No 

% 

18 (68%) 
29 

16 (35%) 
8 (19%) 



28 (TCft) 



Chi-Square = 21,8 
(significance level = .01) 



124 (5e^) 

6.48 



12 (3Crfe) 



Tota 

34 
49 
46 
43 
AO 



88 (42%) 
4.09 



212 
5.35 
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The data isupport the hyt^oMit^j^is that f/imliy size is relat^^d to school 
dropout rates- The ros^slts are consistent V3\th the body of rcsoaich 
on the consequGTices of family sise for the education and career oxacomes of 
children. In previous studies^ the o^ffect of large families in depressing the 
status attainments of youth has bof^n partly related to social class, A portion 
of the relationship shown in these data also Is lil^ely to be due to socio- 
economic variations. However, the resulu.s demonstrated here for a group of 
youth from basically similar social class backgrounds support the proijosition 
that 'as the nuirtber of childi'en in the family increases, the probability of the 
children attaining higher education levels decreases. 
Parents Education 

The results from the cross-tabulation of father*s education level by 
school dropout vs, non-dropout are found in Exhibit The cross tabulation 
of inother's education level and dropout vs, non-dropout is sl^own as a separate 
table on the same page, since the results for father's and mother's education 
are very similar, the relationships for the two variables will be analyzed 
together. 

Both father's education and mother's cdocation show an overall wcal^ 
relationship with school dropout rates. Higher levels of parental education! 
through high school graduation^ are not related to lower dropout rates. Black 
youth whose fathers have graduated have a 60 percent dropout rate^ while parti 
cipants with high school graduate mothers have a 57 percent dropout rate 
(average equals 58%), 

However, the effect of parents completing education past high school 
does appear to increase the probability that children will not leave school. 
The differences are not large between parents with a high school education 
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ANAUYfiJ^S or ?hh] in'S KlvUCA'n0N_A1TAINMBNT 
AND PAKTICIFANTS LEAVXMG SCHOOL 



School Dropout 



Father's Education I'Gvel 

^ 


— ■ - " — . — ^ , 

Ves No 


Total 

— — 


Grade School 

Junior H,S./Some H,S. 


,^ — 

)7 (77?.) 5 (23%) 
16 (50%) 16 (S0%) 


22 
32 
45 


High school Graduate 


27 (60%) 18 '(40%) 


Some Coll,/Coll, Grad, 
other post^H .S. 


9 (43%) 12 (57%) 


21 


Sub 'Total 


69 (.51%) 51 (43%) 


120 


Don't know 


55 (60%) 37 (40^) 


92 








TOTAL 


124 (58%J 88 (42%) 


212 


/ 

Chi-S<3uare = 4,30 f 
(Significane level, = N.S..) \ 

School Dropout 

* 


Mother's Education Level 


Yes No 


Total 


Grade School 


12 C67%) 6 (3^; 


18 


Junior H,S,/SOin^ H,S, 


27 i5&) 21 (4^) 


48 


High School Graduate 


39 CSet) 30 C4^M 


69 


Some Coll, /Coll. Grad 
' other "post"H,S, 


11 C3*) 17 (61%) 


28 


Sub-Tctal 


89 C55;) 62 (4S) 


183 


■Don't Know 


35 (71%) 14 C29i) 


49 


TOTAL 


124 (5^) 88 (42%< 


212 



Chi-'\>q;uare f=i 3,16 
(Significance level^^ N,S,) 
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and those with at least some college or other post-high school education, 
but they are likely to be significant were the <Jata obtained from a somewhat 
larger sample. The relationship of post-high school education to lower drop- 
out rates is consistent with one of the basic findings from the status actain- 
ment literature* It has generally been found in those studies that one of the 
best predictors of whether the parents have had some college CSewell and Shah, 
1968; Hauser, 1972)* The results from these data show that some post-high school 
education of parents is related to lower dropout rates* 

The analysis of data on parents education also show some relationship 
between knowledge of parents education level and leaving school. Forty-three 
percent of the interviewees did not know what their father's education .level 
was and 23 percent of the sample did not kuow their motner's education level 
completed* These results provide two kinds of information for understanding 
school dropout rates of minority/ disadvantaged youth: 

1) Almost twice as many participants do not know their father's 
education level as do not have knowledge of their mother*s 
education* This may indicate the extent of absent fathers 
in participant families* 

2) llot knowing the mother's education level is a stronger 
predictor of dropping out than lack of knowledge of 
father's education Ol% vs* 60%). This could be evidence 
that the mothers of black youth have relatively more 
influence in determining educational outcomes of parti- 
cipants that the fathers* 

When a youth is unaware of his mother*s education/ it may be that the 

mother has not transmitted her exptictations and aspirations for his/her 

education and career* This could explain the reason for the higher dropout rates 

for youth who do not know their mother's level of education attainment* Apparently/ 

lack of knowing father*s education? and thus influence of the fathers/ is not 
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as important for educational outcomes for those youth with characteri*\^ics 
similar to those in the study sample. 
Educational Aspirations 

Next/ we consider the results for the hypothesized relationship between 
educational aspirations of YEP participants and whether or not they have ever 
dropped out of school, 'The analysis will be conducted in two parts - first, 
for all participants in the sample^ and second, for dropouts that have returned 
to School, Itie cross-tabular analysis for education aspirations by dropout 
vs, non-dropout and dropout-returnees is in Exhibit 8, 

The primary finding from the analysis of these variables is that there 
is little relationship between aspirations and dropping out. Dropouts and 
non-dropouts are ve^^ similar in not having any interest in further education. 
According to these data, ninety-six percent of dropouts have no plans for ^ 
further education/ vhile 94 percent of non-dropouts have no plans for further 
education, * 

A cross-tabulation of education plans (aspirations) by dropouts returned 
to school shows that none of the dropouts who have returned to some type 
of education have any future goals for education. 



* These results must be considered in light of the fact that responses to the 
interview item concerning plans for further education may have been affected 
by where the question was placed in the interview schedule • It followed 
.several questions asKing for participants' opinion about the school they 
went to. The question may have been interpreted as referring to either their 
old school or any type of academic education. Since the question did not 
provide for any specification of different types of education, e,g,, voca- 
tional skills training, 30b training/ etc,, it is difficult to tell if 
respondents were referring to the type of school they had been in or any 
education program* 
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hmViS J S . OF_XA HT l^fi WTS ' EDUCATl OHAL 



School Dropout 



Plans for Further Education 


p yes 


No 


Total 




Dropout 
Returnees 


Yes 


5 (4%) 




10 




0 


No 


119 (96%) 


S2 (94%) 


201 




18 


No Ans'^er 




1 


1 






TOTAL 


124 


G8 


212 




18 




30 
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A possible Gxplanation for the finding of little differences in aspirations 
is that the youth enrolled in YEP ^re all looking for a job or have otalnod a 
30b, The data may indicate that most black youth in the program do not see - 
anv relationship between education and working. They may not perceive that 
more training or schooling may be necessary to advance to a better job. Many 
youth/ including high school graduateiD, probably see VEP as an alternative 
to the school experiences which they have not found enjoyable or productive, 

CETA £xper\ence 

The relationship between participants' experiences in CETA programs and 
their school outcomes are showii in Exhibit 9- OnO of the research questions 
that APREF and DOL were interested in was the relationship between participation 
in a CETA program and the degree of success the youth have in school and in 
YEP, 

The two types of CETA programs that VEP participants have primarily been 
involved in are the summer employment program and skills training programs, 
Most of the youth in the summer program participate while still in school 
(age 14 through 19), while skills training courses are generally offered only 
to dropouts or high school graduates, Thus/ the two types of programs have 
a different time relationship to whether or not youth have dropped out. 

Among the group of YEP participants tliat answered the question on 
CETA experience/ 82 youth, or 51 percent of those responding^ had been 
enrolled in either a CETA summer program or job training program. About 
two thirds of these youth had been in a summer job through CETA, A smaller 
proportion of the summer CETA enrollees dropped out of school (16 of 51/ or 
31%) than the proportion of all YEP participants who dropped out (58%) • This 



EXHIBIT 



ANAL YSIS OF PA CTICIP AHTS CETA 
^ PB^^IgN CES A ND I.EA VING SCHOO L 

School Dropout 



CETA Experience 


Yes' 


No 


- 

Total 


Summer 


16 


35 


51 


Job training 


21 


10 


31 


fyjB-TOTAL 


37 


45 , 


82 


None 


36 


42 


78 


TOTAL 


124 


88 


212 
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may indicate that the summer program Joes help minority youth to stay in 
school. The results could also be a factor of the particular youth who were 
recruited to the YEP, The small numbers of respondents make determination of 
the validity of results more problematic. 

Sixty-eight perct^-nt (21 of 31) of the YEP participants who were in a 
CETA 30b training program were school dropouts. These data may indicate that 
these CETA programs tend to serve dropouts. It also may indicate that most 
former CETA 30b trainees in YEP who did not obtain a job through CETA or 
c^ropped out of the program also were school dropouts. This group of youth 
may be fairly well along a "cycle of failure/* i,e- high school and 30b training. 

O ccupational Aspirations 

Exhibit 10 provides a breakdown of school dropout vs , non-dropout by YEP 
participants occupational aspirations (career plans) , These data allow for a 
basic analysis of the relationship between occupational aspirations and education 
attainment. Since only a minority of the participants are still in school/ it 
also is not a time-ordered analysis of aspirations and education outcomes. 

Three-fourths of all the participants have some kinds of career plans. 
Seventy-one percent of the dropouts h<ive some plans and 78 percent of non- 
dropouts have career plans. These career plans ^of participants could have 
been made since recex/ing the YEP services. The differences may indicate 
that high school graduates have a somewhat better idea of what kind of 
employment career they would like. However^ the high proportion of partici- 
pants who have career plans ?^d the small sample size <3o not allow any definitive 
results to be obtained. 
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ll^^^^Ji^_pF^ ^^}<'n Ci P ANTS OCCUPAT J Oi^AL 

School D-^-opout 



— — - 

Career Plans 


Yes No 


Total 

F 
J 


Yes 
No 

TOTAL 


87 (71%) 68 (78%) 
36 (29^) 20 (22%) 
X23 88 


155(75%) 
56(25%) 
211 
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CONCLUSIONS 

This analysis of the relationship between several characteristics of 
YEP participants and their rate of dropping out of school has produced research 
findings which expand our knowledge of the dropout problem among minority 
youth. Some of the findings also add to th<: existing knowledge of the status 
attainment process- 

' A primary finding of analyses of YEP school diopouts is that differences 
in family background have a significant relationship to whether participants 
complete high school- Enrollees in YEP (who are alinost all poor black youth) 
who come from very large families are more likely to leave school before 
graduation. It was found that among families that move their home more often/ 
there is a higher probability that the children will not finish high school- 
One interpretation of both of these findings could be that both fajnily 
variables are measuring social class effects. Lower class families generally 
'have a greater number of children and they also tend to move more often. But, 
to the extent that the income requirements for YEP enrollment have provided a 
control for social class, the results indicate that family mobility and size 
have independent relationships to whether children complete school. 

An interpretation of the relationship of family inobility to dropping 
out is that changing residence may be disruptive to the child*s relationships 
to teachers and other students. Higher frequency of moving also may indicate 
general xnstabil:l:y in family relations which would impact on the school 
performance of children. The findings for size of family tend to verify 
similar findings on education and occupation attainment for American youth 
in generals 
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A n(*cond n;^jor firxUng w*is tliat thi^re i a fairly w^^mK rol^il u>j>r/np 
h*'V^K-*jn parents t.'auc('ii ion tnirjirj-'nt <ind j,.jri iri^.int,^^ dro]>i.3j>g t_*ul of ;;f:VK>ol 
or grndu.^ting, Pfironts who have some college or post-high s^chool o(3ucdtion 
have a lower probability of their children not finishing high school, but 
levels of parents Education from high school graduate down do not appear 
to improve the chances of children to graduate , 

An iinportant finding from the analys^is of the relationship between ^'^i^^nts, 
.^nd ii^articipants education attainment is that a significant proportion of 
t>oth dropouts and non-dropouts do not know what leVel of r-diication their parc-nts 
have completed* Several implications of the findings were drawn* First, there 
were twicft as m^^ny youth who did not know their father's education level 
as Xnew their rrtother's* These results may indicate the effect of the absent 
frther. Second, it was found that among youth who do not Know their mother*s 
education level, there is a somewhat higher proportion who drop out of school, 
Tt was concluded that the niother's education background and the' child's know- 
lodge of that background are more important for the education attainment of 
poor *b lack youth than the father's education level or knowledge of his education. 

These results support the findings in the status attainment literature that 
the inother*s education level is a significant factor in the education attain- 
ment of children. From the findings of this study we might additionally 
conclude that the lack of communication of educational expectations from 
mother to child, indicated by the youth *s lack of knowledge of mother's 
education level, has an effe^ct on whether minority youth complete school, 

A third conclusion that can be made from the results of this study is 
that black youth in the YEP have low education aspirations. Participants' 
educational ambitions do not appear to be related to whether or not they 
graduated from high school* With some reservations in the validity of the 
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data, it apposirs that blacX youth in the program are either not inferostod 
in furthering their education or that thoy have little knowledge of the 
educational options available to them^ particularly education or training 
directly related to obtaining jobs with career^potont ial , The lack of 
plans for education may also indicate a general disinterest in education 
due to the poor experiences both graduates and dropouts had in the public 
school systems. 
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